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WET GOODS. 


Having had a large portion of our stock damaged 
by bursting of water pines, we offer bargaing in 


many goods as follows: 
Black Silks. 
Neat Striped.and Plaid Silks. 
Corded Silk Poplins. 
Black Alpacas and Madonnas.- 
Silk Blond, Wool Poplins. 
Blankets and Counterpanes. 
One lot mixed Long Shawls, very cheap. 
Plain and Gay Long and Square Shawle. 
And other desirable goods. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


rej 


8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila., 


SAMUEL MAROT. 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 


Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &e., 
814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends, 


Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
i Cards and Engraving generally. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 


| - GARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &., 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29pe28 «=._s« 83.-:«s Worth Geoond Bt., Philada, 


CRAFT & TAYLOR, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
\ 905 Maexet Street, PoivapEeLPaia. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
| Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 








SDWIN CRAFT. M, B, TATLOR, 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An elegantly bound canvassing book for the best 
and cheapest Family Bible ever published, will be 
sent free of charge to any book agent. It contains 
nearly 500 fine Scripture illustrations, and agents 
are meeting with unprecedented success. Address, 
stating experience, etc., and we will show you what 
our agents are doing. NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CO., Philada., Pa. 
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8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

SAMUEL R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


No. 1620 Wood &t. No. 9% Cherry 8t. 
33-6m 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
S. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair ang Husk Mat. 
‘tresses. es 


No. 526 Oattownm. Steest, Para. 


AMERICAN 


SEWINC-MACHINE 
DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 
NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 

COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MACHINES. 

IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 


The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 

manufacturers of the 

Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 
Machin 


8. 
Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 
Come afd see its beautiful work before purchasing 
any other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 


ISAAO G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all ita branches, Special atten. 
tion given to copying old pictures. 
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RAILROAD‘ in. 
BONDS Buy or Sell 


WRITE TO 


Gétcatioual. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 


were 


winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 


Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Prinei- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 


Sanpy Spring, Mp., 2d mo. 22d, 1872. 

It affords me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the school conducted by Milton 
Jackson and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing how to teach. 

I know of no school where a better opportunity is 
afforded for acquiring an English, Classical and 
Scientific Education. 

31-tfo BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


BAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI- 
TUTE. 


Epwarp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. 
Puese A. Cornu, Preceptor. 
Eunice Nicos, Assistant. 


This Institution, a boarding and day school for} - 


both sexes, under the care of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commence ite Winter 
term of twelve weeks the 8th day of lst mo., 1873. 
Terms for board and tuition in common English 
branches, $60. 
For catalogues and full particulars address 
ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
Kast Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The Fourth Annual Catalogue of this Institution, 
with the minutes of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders, is now published. Stockholders and 
others desiring copies will please address 

EDW. H. MAGILL, President, 


BRCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


This Institution has a healthy and beautiful loca- 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Spring and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Second month, 1873. Terms $85 per 
session of twenty weeks. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. For circulars address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jp. 

Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers tLe whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Priacipal. 
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HASSLER & CO. 
No. 7 Wall &t., New York. 


SHOEMAKER BROS., 


Formerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
Goons, 


Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


1619 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A HOME AND SCHOOL FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


A permanent home for ten children, ages 5 to 12, 
situated in a healthy part of Bucks County, Pa., 4 
miles east of Doylestown. There will be a school in 
the home for those who wish to attend. The mode 
of instruction will be thorough, and the children will 
be watched over with a conscientious and parental 
care. Pupils admitted at all times. Board, tuition 
and washing $5 per week. No extras. | 

Address the teacher, SARAH-K. FELL, Mechanice- 
ville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


KEYSTONE BANK, 


Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at One Week’s Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults. 
Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults. 
L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 
JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 


ELISHA 
MORRIS FOGG. 


HANOOOK, KING & FOGG, 
No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRIOKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ~<a 
Wrought tron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 


A. K. PARRY, 


612 Serine Garpen Street, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds. 


For MARKING LINEN with Pen, Stencil 
Plates, Silver Stamps, Indelible Pencils, etc. Tlus- 
trated Circular of Designs and Price List sent free. 
Address THEODORE RUE, Quaker City Stencil 
Worke, 234 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Twenty-minta Volume commenced on the 2d of 
Third month, 1872, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh th~ mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tarzz DoLiars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the aning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in onzcxs, prarrs, or 
P. O. monzy-onvers; the latter preferred. Monzy sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer 
REFLECTIONS 
Occasioned by Letters from two Correspondents. 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


My experience and judgment have led to 
the abiding conviction that God, the Good 
Father, never “leaves nor forsakes” any of 
His humble, dependent children, whose trust 
is in Him. If a cloud arises between Him 
and us, it is of our formation, not His. It be- 
longs to the Earth, not Heaven. It has been 
produced by some doubt, or some deficiency 
or excess in our desires or expectations from 
Him ;—something not in harmony with His 
Providences, or the soul’s higher requirements. 
But His eternal attributes, Love, Wisdom, 
Goodness, Justice, Truth, Purity and Holi- 
ness, shine forth perpetually with their full 
radiance, and, as soon as the soul, which He 
is always ready and willing to aid in its ef- 
forts, rises throuzh the cloud, and is brought 
into contact with the Great Source of good, 
these living principles and powers, like elec- 
tricity from a charged conductor, flow out in 
full streams, to fill and gladden it. 

And these powers are all active. They are 
not designed to lie dormant or idle in the 
soul, but are imparted to it to be employed in 
action. As I said in effect in a recent num- 
ber of the Intelligencer (page 564), God is a 
Spirit, and has no hands or feet or audible 
voice. His obedient children, acting in con- 
formity to His requirements, are hands and 





feet and tongue for Him. They “ wait upon” 
Him. They “serve” Him; they do His er- 
rands ; they distribute His alms; they con- 
vey His messages of Instruction, Love and 
Consolation.* Hence, as all His servants do 
is by His guidance and power, what they thus 
do, He does. The work is His, and the Power 
His, and to Him belongs all the glory and praise. 

We can thus see the necessity, under the 
direction of His illuminating power, that the 
recipient of these Divine attributes should not 
“wrap them in a napkin,” or “ bury them in 
the earth,” but keep them in practical action. 
Deity acts throughout the human family by 
His attributes, Love, Wisdom, &c., already 
named in this communication. This He does 
practically, by means of the individual mem- 
bers of His rational creatures. He moves or 
inclines the hearts of all, to practice what is 
good, kind, just, right, and true, in thought, 
word and deed. This action is the natural 
language of all true hearts. Selfishness or 


* To an bumble, faithful, dedicated servant of the 
Most High, in whom the watchful consciousness has 
been trained by experience and prompt obedience, 
to delicacy of sensibility, I can assign no limit to 
the possibilities of intelligible requirements of duty, 
in Divine missions of beneficence, charity, comfort, 
and consolation. I am, therefore, fally prepared to 
accept the general features of the interesting inci- 
dents related of Arthur Howell under the head of 
“Drive on,” in the last number of the “Intelligencer,” 
(page 764.) Oh! that we had more faith in our privi- 
leges and opportunities ! But I am comforted in the be- 
lief, that the day is approaching when this will be. 
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ignorance only, can prompt a departure from 
it. 
The Good Father blesses and strengthens 
every effort to do good. “A sincere endeav- 
or is never unassisted.”* It is true, as im- 
plied in Scripture, “ Of ourselves we can do 
nothing.” But, thanks be to God, in a sin- 
cere and humble effort to do good—in a vig- 
orous struggle of the soul to rise through the 
cloud, and come in contact with its God—we 
are never left to ourselves. We are only thus 
left when, like the Prodigal, we go away from 
Him; and, even then, so good is He, He 
waits with a Father’s interest and tenderness 
to welcome our return. He is always with 
those whose trust is in Him, ready tostrength- 
en, help and bless, in every right endeavor. 
And, every one who is prompt and faithful in 
the practical performance of the duty nearest 
to him, will never be without employment in 
practical righteousness. 

Retirement for meditation and prayer, al- 
though highly to be valued for a short time 
as a preparation for action, has been produc- 
tive of far more distress than peace, with 
many of the most devoted, pure, and dedi- 
cated minds. The Essenes, the Quietists, 
many devoted monks, and those of other 
titles, who thought they were serving God by 
excluding themselves from “the world,” in- 
stead of co-operating with Him in it, give 
memorable and instructive illustrations of 


the unsatisfying nature of a secluded life. 


Thomas A. Kempis, one of the most learned 
and devoted men of this class that ever lived, 
in his interesting work, “ The Imitation of 
Christ,” throws an air of monastic gloom over 
the whole of man’s life, which is burdensome 


and hurtful to the soul. In a healthy condi- 
tion the soul is free and elastic, and desires to 
rise and bask joyfully inthe beams of God’s 
love, and to feel that He is a tender Father 
to whom it can safely trust itsall. His mis- 
take was, in regarding retirement and medi- 
tation as an end, instead of a means—a pre- 
paration for the active duties and engage- 
ments of life. “The chief field of both the 
duty and the improvement of man,” as has 
been well said, “lies in active life. He can 
live to God and his own soul, and, at the same 
time, attend to all the lawful interests of the 
present world. By the graces and virtues 
which he exercises amidst his fellow-creatures, 
he is trained up for Heaven.”+ 

In reply to the Query put to Thomas A. 
Kempis by one of his disciples, “ Say, where 
is Peace? for thou her paths hast trod,’ when 
he answers, “ In poverty, retirement, and with 
God,” the evident meaning is, that peace is 
most favorably found in “ poverty and retire- 


*Dr. Johnson. +Blair. 
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ment,” and that God is there most easily and 
nearly approached, all of which, as a course of 
life, is contradicted by general experience. 

Wealth, acquired by honest industry and 
enterprise, is the representative or measure of 
the good the possessor of it has done to his 
fellow-creatures ; which industry and enter- 
prise God has blessed. For God favors use- 
ful activities. Among His primal com- 
mands, was that to “ Replenish the earth and 
subdue it,” and a compenration will necessa- 
rily result therefrom. 

The consciousness of having been thus 
serviceable to his fellow-creatures, together 
with the opportunity of doing further good by 
the distribution of this wealth, under Divine 
guidance, must be a source of more true and 
substantial peace.and enjoyment to its pos- 
sessor, than a whole life, spent in seclusion 
and retirement, could postibly he. 

Good as dear John Woolman was, and no 
one I think can venerate his character more 
profoundly than I do, for conscientiousness, 
gentleness, tenderness of heart, and faithful obe- 
dience to what he believed to be right—in all of 
which he is an eminent example for us to fol- 
low. Yet, however right and proper it may 
have been for him, it would not be best for 
all people to practice on his business course 
of life. His fear of extending his business 
and of becoming too rich, was an impediment 
to his usefulness. His business must have 
been a convenience and benefit to the com- 
munity, or he would not have had it ; and, 
always supposing it was conducted in har- 
mony with the requirements of all the attri- 
butes of Deity, Lis fear implied an undue dis- 
trust of the power of the Good Father to pre- 
serve him in every condition, into which an 
active and useful life, governed by pure prin- 
ciples, would lead him. If all were governed 
by similar apprehensions, the Pacific Railroad 
would not have been built ; nor the Atlantic 
Cable constructed ; nor the Ocean Steamers, 
nor any of those great enterprises in which, 
to my view, the goodness of God shines so 
conspicuously, by increasing the comforts and 
conveniences of many millions of people, and 
affording opportunity for the oppressed and 
ignorant masses of Europe and of other coun- 
tries, to spread over this great continent, and 
enjoy freedom and enlightenment. 


Such great blessings to mankind give un- 
mistakable evidence that they are among the 
“good gifts” which come only “from above.” 
Men, in these inventions and constructions, 
were only the instruments, Divinely illuminat- 
ed, to effect a good purpose. No discovery or 
invention that has proved of positive benefit 
to the human family, has ever, to my knowl- 
edge, been made by a vicious man. 

A striking instance among those who 
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have been made unhappy by an honest but 
mistaken view of the requirements of Deity, 
was the memorable and lovely, though deep- 
ly afflicted and persecuted Lady Guyon, with 
whose interesting “ Life” the readers of the 
“Intelligencer,” especially the elder ones, are 
doubtless more or less familiar. Fenelon, 
her cotemporary, although of similar views 
and faith, had a more expanded and liberal 
mind, and broke through the incumbent pres- 
sure of ignorance and superstition, at least 
with sufficient frequency to give his soul 
breath, and thus preserved a continuance of 
spiritual life. 

The great danger is, lest, instead of re- 
membering that in both the physical and 
spiritual world, God blesses and helps our own 
efforts and reasonable aspirations, we look for 
some mysterious qualification—something su- 
pernatural, induced by special endowment, 
perhaps in answer to prayer. This was one 
of my own mistakes, which involved me in 
deep entanglement and distress of mind for a 
considerable time. The object or qualifica- 
tion thus looked and prayed for, will never be 
realized as a consequence of the prayer. If it 
is best for us to have it, it will be received 
with or without prayer. What ia the best 
preparation for its reception is, a pure 
and trustful heart, patiently accepting all 
the dispensations of the Good Father. In 
the nature of things, no prayer can be effec- 
tive that is not in harmony with the mind 
and will of God, or with His Laws, which 
are the exponents of His min: and will.* We 
find a very instructive lesson on this point in 
what is recorded of the blessed Jesus. Hav- 
ing full assurance that “God heareth him al- 
ways,’ + and that “with God all things are 
possible,”t we are bound to believe, that if 
the mind and will of the Great Father ever 
could be changed by prayer, this would cer- 
tainly have been done by that humble, affecting 
and agonizing imploration in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, three times repeated: “Oh! my 
Father! if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me!”$ But it was not in accordance 
with the Father’s purpose that the “cup 
should pass from him,” and He imparted 
strength to add, ‘‘ Nevertheless, not as J will, 
but as Thou wilt,” and to sustain bim in re- 
signed obedience to His Father’s will. 

There is no limit to the Power of God. He 
is Omnipotent. But there is a limit to the 
direction of this Power, and its mode of action 
He never brings His power to bear against 
itself or His own completed work. His mode 


subsequent repetition of the same action or 
process must be in the same way, else it would 
be imperfect. This necessary invariability in 
His mode of action, gives rise to what are 
termed Laws, or Laws of Nature, which 
mean Laws of God, and these never can vary. 

He never does the same thing in two dif- 
ferent ways. If we find He does a certain 
thing in a certain way to-day, this is His prom 
ise that He will do that thing in the same way- 
in all time, and these promises are “ yea and 
amen forever.” They are never known to be 
broken. 

The only test to us of what God can do, is 
what He does. I believe with Agassiz, that 
He cannot make a lion with horns, or a horse 
with claws. Their present structure being 
according to His design, and therefore per- 
fect, such change would necessarily make 
them imperfect, which He could not do. 

We see and know He does work by means 
—instrumental means—in the outward af- 
fairs of men ; and I feel bound to believe, 
from a reverential regard for His Truth and 
unchangeableness, that He works in these af- 
fairs in no other way. “ When @ person is in 
some outward emberrassment, difficulty, or 
danger, his own prayers, or the united prayers 
of all mankind, cannot save him without hu- 
man aid,” his own or that of other persons.* 
How much does this consideration heighten 
our individual responsibility for promptness 
in action. 

The practical conclusion is, we must pray 
in action—l/ive religion—put our own shoulders 
to the wheel, in earnestness of effort, and thus 
ask for Divine aid and blessing on our ex- 
ertions. We must have unwavering faith in 
God and in the capabilities of man as the 
child of God. We must co-operate with His gra- 
cious purposes, and endeavor to serve Him 
in His way, not ours, When we are pre- 
pared thus to Jive a true life, we are prepared 
to die. And the faithful, active, and practi- 
cal performance of all the duties of the “ Life 
that now is”—outward and physical, as well 
as inward and spiritual, both together, not 
separately—is the best possible preparation ” 
for the “ Life that is to come.” 

Sandy Spring, Md., 1st mo. 30th, 1873. 





























A PROPOSITION, 


Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer, Dear Friends: 

Having in the course of a visit to Indiana 
Yearly Meeting enjoyed the company of a 
devoted minister and mother in the church, 
of action in any process, or for the accom- who has ee mingled ry us in 
lish ’ : our annual assembly, she expressed in em- 
ee ee rs — phatic terms her conviction that Friends of 


* See article on Prayer, Vol. xxv, page 756, of the | our large Yearly Meeting were suffering 
“Intelligencer.” ¢John xi, 1, 2. { Matt. xix, 26.) — —————_—_____l____" 


2 Matt. xxvi, 39. *Current volume of “Intelligencer,” page 566. 
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greatly in a religious point of view from be-| of determination. No superiority of under- 
ing too numerous to be profitably associated ; standing compensates, in its admirable con- 
as a single organization—that cufficient time | clusions, for unlawful speculations upon sub- 
cannot be devoted to the consideration of; jects concerning which men have done little 


_but, “Simon Peter, thinkest thou as I do?” 


the exercises of concerned Friends, and that | 
consequently many must go away burdened, 
and the best interest of the Society be sacri- 
ficed to the haste that usually attends our 
closing sessions, and that the capacity for re- 
ligious labor of many is dwarfed in conse. 
quence of not being properly called into ex- 
ercise. Having lately received a letter from 
this dear Friend, in which she adverts to the 
same subject, I am induced to offer some ex- 
tracts from it for publication. A. J. P. 
“T have often had to recur to our conversa- 
tion in regard to the division of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and my mind is not changed 
in respect to it. The meeting is too large for 
profit. If it were left to me, I should divide 
it on this wise, and it does appear to me it 
would be a profitable change, viz.: Philadel- 
phia, Abington and Bucks Quarters and 
Fishing Creek Half-year Meeting to compose 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; Concord, Caln, 
Western and Southern Quarters to compose 
another Yearly Meeting; and Burlington, 
Haddonfield and Salem Quarters to compose 
another. If this could be done in a proper 
way, and the meetings, or members of the 
meetings, brought under a living exercise for 
the welfare of all, when met in the support 
of our fundamental principles, and the dif. 
ferent committees have time for deliberation 
when met and the time not infringed on by 
other concerns, I do believe there would be a 
gain. If we have a great work to do our 
strength and help is not always in numbers. 
I have often seen some holding back, not 
putting their own hands to the work, but 
drawing others with them. Again there are 
those who are willing to add their mite, but 
there is no room to step in, for while they are 
making ready another steps in before them. 
You have members enough to make three 
sufficiently large Yearly Meetings. 1 cannot 
write all I feel on the subject. What I have 
written is in freedom and from a living con- 
cern for your consideration, and thou art at 
liberty to speak of it to other Friends in the 
same freedom.” A. F. 








Srnce the days of our Lord’s personal 
ministry, his disciples have altered the shib- 
boleth of Christianity. The test-question is 
not now, “Simon Peter, lovest thou me?” 


Unless the answer be clearly and decidedly 
affirmative, there is but cold welcome to the 
Master’s vineyard ; no excellence of piety is 
a sufficient offset to variant opinions, even 
about things the most abstruse and difficult 



































else than speculate from the beginnings of 

thought. “ Venerable Bede,” says John New- 

ton, “after giving a high character of some 

contemporary, adds, ‘ But, unhappy man, he 

did not keep Easter our way.’”— Methodist 

Quarterly Review. 
RIGHT THINKING. 

In consequence, then, of the expansibility 
of mind and the mobile character of its life, 
it follows that no man or set of men, no sect, 
church, or community of beings, while yet on 
earth, and subject to the conditions of hu- 
manity, have the right to determine what is 
Orthodoxy. No one can say, with finality of 
meaning what is right thought, because no 
one has reached the Pleroma, the fulness or 
boundary of thought ; we must not dogmatize 


or rigidly formulate the end or result, but we 


may mark the character of the process. We 
may not, without presumption, say that such 
and such conclusions, and only these, are 
right thought or Orthodoxy; but, looking 
into the modes and habits of mental activity, 
we may easily discern what has the signs and 
characteristics of right thinking. That is 
right thinking which is candid, earnest, open, 
free, and which works without any predeter- 
mination as to the conclusion at which it shall 
arrive. That is right thinking which boldly 
faces every fact of nature, life, history, and 
humanity, however difficult and perplexing, 
however contrary to wishes and expectations, 
however sad and melancholy. That is right 
thinking which feels continually the pulses of 
growth and passes through development and 
change. That is right thinking which takes 
some generous affection or some holy, contrite 
feeling for its associate and companion, and 
hopes by purity of heart as well as by light 
of mind, to see more and more of truth and 
God.—London Inquirer. 

No one need pride himself upon genius, for 
it is the free gift of God; but of honest in- 
dustry and true devotion to his destiny any 
man may well be proud ; indeed this thorough 
integrity of purpose is itself the divine idea 
in its most common form, and no really honest 
mind is without communion with God.— 
Fichte. 


MOTIVES. 

The question, what motives to urge as most 
effectual towards doing right, is one the 
answer to which is fundamental in the differ- 
ences between denominations. Preachers of 
the same denomination will differ much upon 
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the subject; and different individuals, of | have, by nature, so strong a sense of right, 


much the same external faiths, will differ 
much in the considerations by which they 
try to move themselves. Why, ultimately, 
should a man be good? Why reform from 
vices ? renounce low principles? Why should 
any man consecrate himself to the doing of 
God’s will ? 

To ask these questions thus plainly, thus 
boldly, seems in itself sacrilegious,so thorough- 
ly fundamental are they in oar moral being 
itself. Shall one breathe? Shall a man con- 
tinue breathing? or consent to eat any more? 
or sleep? Shall a man put out his eyes? By 
what motive is he induced to eat or see, to 
sleep or live? No man asks the question. 
Life is infinitely desirable; the reason for 
living is quite too large, too deep, for any 
finite mivd to comprehend. Our reason for 
living seems interwoven with all the life of 
the human race, involved with the globe we 
live on, with the farthest stara; and if we are 
to ask, Ought we to prolong our own being? 
we should seem to be asking ourselves, Ought 
any being to be, or ought the universe itself 
to be removed from existence? 

So thoroughly vital is the reason fer all at- 
tempts at moral advancement. [n attempt- 
ing to analyze or develop into form this in- 
ward sense of the essential value of righteous- 
ness, the common course has been to say that 
“hell” is the last result. The fear of it has 
been thought to be all-sufficient. It has been 


“supposed that human imagination could array 


its terrors in such a light—or with such depth 
of darkness—that no mind could withstand 
the force of the representation. Yet while 
with some such a kind of fear—the fear of in- 
finite and eternal torments—has been a be- 
ginning of wisdom, and some, in contempla- 
ting the possibilities of their own fate and the 
certainty of the destiny of others to destruc- 
tion, have been thoroughly overwhelmed and 
have lost their reason, others have been left 
wholly unaffected by the infinite and eternal 
torment, as the arbitrary sentence of the Su- 
preme Being. However strongly urged, how- 
ever clearly it might be thought to be proved 
by words of revelation, they have felt there 
is some mistake. Some, again, have turned 
away in indifference from the consideration, 
receiving no impression from it. Some have 


been driven by it into doubts of all religious ; 


truth. Some have been driven into the re- 
fusal of all morality, and into the worst vices 
and crimes, in a kind of despair; in reckless- 
ness; in a kind of defiance of a power that 
seemed horribly unjust. 

It is plain that the motive of fear is not al- 
ways the most readily applicable to the mind. 
On some minds the usual representations of 
self-interest make little impression. Some 





that it is offensive to their moral being to 
urge them by a supreme and ultimate fear; 
and if their lives need correction, and their 
hearts conversion, and they recognize the ne- 
cessity, still the idea of right appeals to them, 
uplifts them and inspires them with intention. 
The fears even of this world seem less power- 
ful with many than is often supposed. The 
law is not made for a righteous man, but for 
the lawless and disobedient ; for such as these, 
the ruler beareth not the sword in vain. But 
in common and respectable society-—as we 
call it—how large is the number of persons 
who would never defraud, or lie, or refuse 
payment of debts, if there were no civil law 
enacted for constraint of debtors, or against 
perjury and fraud! How large is the num; 
ber that would be even more scrupulous than 
now, were all such laws swept away ! Which, 
after all, is only saying, How much more 
potent is the influence of God over human 
hearts than that of human institutions and 
human deciarations ! 

The motive of simple rectitude is, in many 
relationships, too little urged,—the motive of 
rectitude, without hope of reward and with- 
out the fear of punishment. All real righte- 
ousness is disinterested. It all expresses itself 
in the language of the poet and the saint :— 

“ My God I love Thee! not because 
I hope for heaven thereby; 


Nor because those who love Thee not 
Must burn eternally ; 


‘“‘ Not for the sake of gaining aught ; 
Not seeking a reward; 

But as Thyself hast loved me, 
O ever loving Lord.” 

Religion is an infinite love of the right. It 
is chaste; according to the purest of the pure. 
It lives, among the solicitations of evil, at last 
with so fixed and habitual a resolution, that 
it becomes quite unconscious of being resolved, 
and does not recognize temptation. It has 
that harmony with the will of the Creator, 
that no chord of its being can sound to the 
false notes of the world. And if it is found 
that many truly religious persons only rise to 
some lower condition than that above de- 
scribed, and still feel the power of outward 
temptation and of inward passion, they fortify 
themselves still by the conviction that right 
is right; of eternal worth; and that they 
mean to conform to its bebests without regard 
to consequences, even were the heavens them- 
selves to fall. 

But it is not, after all, by the consideration 
of motives such as can be stated in words, 
that, usually, we can ascend ourselves to a 
higher life, or work with much effect on other 
people. The change of character is too sub- 
tle to be much calculated upon. It seems to 
occur, at times, as the result of the weakest 
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motives, and to resist the operation of the 
strongest. The moral power of the world is 
inspiration. It is true that men, by thinking 
and resolving, work themselves along out of 
evil into good, and thence to higher good “ in 
infinite progression ;’ but the thinking is not 
at all of the reasons why they ought to re- 
pent, what evil consequences depend upon im 
penitence, or what rewards they will be in- 
sured of by yielding obedience to God. The 
thinking is how to put themselves in the way 
of God's inspirations. Whether these come 
through man or nature, through the study of 
God’s judgments or mercies, through personal | 
reason or attempted prayer, all human en- 
deavor after righteousness ends, at last, in 
this,—to open the heart more and more wide 
to receive the blessings of God. Man oper- 
ates on us at times with great power. The 
eloquence of his word, the earnestness of his 
appeal, the tenderness of his persuasion, these 
are means the Spirit uses to convey itself to 
us. The pure example of strict integrity, of 
unchanging fidelity, of lofty elevation of 
principle, of infantile innocence, virgin purity, 
all this, which so much moves the heart, so 
much exalts it, which so strengthens, and lit- 
erally so inspires it, all this, too, the Holy 
Spirit uses as means of its own inspiration. 
The starry night, the broadest shine of day, 
the sweet flowing stream, the hoary mount- 
ain’s height, all these are mediums, also, for 
the indwelling Spirit to ray out upon our 
hearts. Why do we think, and exercise our 
minds about religion ? It is to discover where 
God’s inspirations are best. found. Why do 
we attach ourselves to the favorite preacher ? 
Not alone for his intellectual power, or fresh- 
ness of diction, or brilliancy of rhetoric or 
thrilling pathos; all these were poor com- 
pared to our personal demand. Thesecret of 
our interest is, he is Immanuel to us—God 
with us. Words which he knows not, we hear 
when he is speaking. Influences flow through 
him, better than his best endeavor to exert 
And why do we ourselves engage in prayer? 
People tell us of the folly, sometimes, of our 
petitions. It is not what we ask that is the 
prayer ; the spirit within us maketh entreaty 
for saintly things, in efforts that do not admit 
of verbal expression nor intellectual form. 
We open the heart, and that opening is our 
prayer, as flowers that open to the sun, with 
petals pink or blue, it mattere not; when they 
open, the sun begins to give lifeand maturity 
to the seed that grows for another life, in 
another world.— Christian Register. 


ee 


A LITTLE blind boy was asked what for- 
giveness was? He replied, “It is the odor 
that flowers breathe when trampled upon.” 
A missionary in Jamaica was questioning the 
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little black boys on Matthew v, and asked 
“Who are the meek?” A boy answered, 
“Those who give soft answers to rough ques- 
tions.” This agrees with what Solomon says: 
“A soft answer turneth away wrath; but 
grievous words stir up anger.” Prov. xv. 1. 


scsnsinceilllip latent 
JUSTICE TO CHILDREN. 


I sat lately with an old friend, and we bap- 
pened to be talking about the training of 
boys, and the difficulties that fathers have in 
doing exactly the right thicg with them. He 


| spoke of his father, whom I had known so 


well and honored so much as to make it 
proper for him to say what he did. That 


father, long ago gone to heaven, was a man — 


of more than ordinary nobility and excellence 
of Christian character, and had reared a large 
family of sons to usefulness and honor. What 
affected me deeply, and impressed me pro- 
foundly was this—that when his son, now past 
middle life, spoke of the family training, one 
incident seemed to separate itself from all the 
rest, and stand out in sharp definition; and, 
sadly enough, that only incident was painful. 
A thousand others, in his boyhood history, 
as it connected itself with his father, had 
passed away—this was abiding still. After 
all it was a little thing, only this—his sister 
and he had a childish quarrel. She ran away 
to her mother, and falsely accused him of 
striking her a blow. When the father came 
in, the case was reported to him, with only 
the sister’s version. His father, refusing to 
listen to anything he had to say, though 
backed by the testimony of a cousin that 
stood by his side and witnessed to his inno- 
cence, hastily and angrily administered a 
castigation. As my friend told the story, his 
face flushed, and his eye kindled, and he said, 
“ Even now, after nearly fifty years, I cannot 
think of it without my whole soul being moved 
with indignation.” 

It was very ead and painful, for I loved, as 
he did, and reverenced his father. How, I 
thought a sudden and inconsiderate act of in- 
justice will live in memory and blot the fairest 
record, and cloud the brightest scenes of the 
past! What would we not both have given 
could that long past scene be withdrawn from 
memory. But it stands. 

The next time a sudden gust of anger at 
your buy blows over your spirit, and you are 
about to punish him—pause. Be sure that 
you are just. If you are not, beware. One 
brief minute, one hasty act, may hide as with 
a black cloud a thousand kindly things you 
have done. The blow which you give on the 
impulse of the moment, and because you are 
angry, may seem but little, and you may 
never think of it again, but it may make a 
vivid and bitter memory in all your child’s 
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future; it may leave not a momentary mark 
behind on the flesh, but it shall make a wound 
in the soul which the years shall only heal, 
while the scar remains to grow red half a 
century to come.—Christian Weekly. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


These two beloved and valued Friends 
have passed away on to the “ higher life.” 
Upon whom have their mantles fallen? A 
great change has occurred since their depart- 
ure, in the current of religious thought. It 
spreads out into a much broader channel. 
There is becoming less and less place for an 
especial preacher, and the labor is distributed 
more among the individual members, preach- 
ing by their lives and conduct, not only in 
the meeting-hour, but at all times. As we 
read of old, “ The glory of the Lord so filled 
the house of the Lord, that there was no 
room for the priest to minister,” so, as I am 
glad to believe, it is becoming now, each one 











~ Thou hast probably 3 heard of the death of 
our aged Friend and neighbor, Ann Weth- 
erald, widow of Thomas Wetherald, in her 





84th year. She was buried a week ago yes- 
terday. We were not well enough to attend 
the funeral, but our daughter went, and in a 
note to her mother, written afterwards, she 


says : 

“Friend Wetherald’s face looked really 
lovely, so peaceful and sweet in its expression! 
They say she expressed herself as entirely re- 
signed, and even glad to go. Said she was 
not afraid to die. What pleasant words and 
thoughts for children and Friends.” 

The death of this dear Friend awakened 
some reminiscences, and I feel drawn this 
morning to communicate the substance of 
them to thee in this letter. 

When we opened our boarding school in 
Alexandria, in 1824, Thomas Wetherald and 
Edward Stabler were both members of our 
Monthly Meeting. Thomas was then living 
in Washington, and they have been very 
closely associated in my mind ever since. 
They were both eminent gospel ministers, 
though unlike in their gifts, aud our meeting 
was large and much favored. 

I have heard most of the noted men of my 
day speak in Congress, but among them all 
there was not one whoin powerful, command- 
ing and thrilling eloquence was equal to 
Thomas Wetherald. 

Edward Stabler was more argumentative 
and reasoning. He addressed the intellect 
and understanding ; Thomas, the heart and 
feelings. Edward was logical ; Thomas emo- 
— Each had his place, and filled it 
well. 

Day after to-morrow, the 18th, will be the 
anniversary of Edward Stabler’s death, in 
1831. He died a little after midnight, on 
the morning of the 18th. I was with him at 
his close, the only one in the chamber besides 
the family. It was a solemn time. His 
widow kneeled in impressive supplication by 
his bedside. All the attending incidents seem 
as fresh in my memory at the present writin 
as if they had occurred but yesterday, a 
yet 42 years, wanting two days, have elapsed 
since ! 





being gathered to the Great Teacher in his 


own soul. 


This will not remove the comforting and 


strengthening influences of meeting together, 
and hearing the encouraging language of 


living experience and instruction, and enjoy- 
ing the sweet communion of social worship, 
but those occupied in these engagements will 
be more distributed throughout the body of 
those assembled. 





I wonder if thou hast ever felt as I have 
this morning. As I took my pen there came 
vividly before me the remembrance of one of 
the experiences of my earlier days, with the 
feeling that it would be right to tell thee how 
it had been with me. It is no light matter 
to open out before others my ie feelings, 
and I very rarely do it, but I believe it is 
right to give heed to this intimation. Per- 
haps by so doing I may extend a hand of 
help if thou art plodding along under some 
discouragements which may be lightened by 
the knowledge that others have preceded thee 
in the same path. The experience to which 
I allude is my having been called away from 
the gaities{of party life,tin which I had partici- 
pated jointly with my sisters, and being made 
to walk alone in a path which had its peculiar 
trials, with which my family could not sym- 
pathize. I had to tread some rough places, 
but I want to tell thee, perhaps for thy en- 
couragement, that I was helped over these 
whenever my dependence was upon Him who 
I believed had thus separated me from my 
brethren for His own service. Sometimes 
this separation was so entire that there seemed 
no common ground left upon which we could 
all meet, but even under this experience, the 
consciousness that I was where I was, through 
attention to convictions of duty, sustained 
me, and in a retrospect of those days, I see 
abundant cause for thankfulness in that I was 
not left comfortless. But again and again 
did the consolations of the holy spirit pour 
into my soul, even in proportion to my needs 
under my many weaknesses and the many 
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conflicts that were my portion. And I believe | Father of Lights and Spirits, and the Author, as 
this will be the experience of all who simply | well as object, of ail divine knowledge, faith, and 
and honestly yield to convictions cf duty, | worship, who only doth enlighten the miod and per- 
even though they may be thereby led into | suade and couvince the understanding of people, I 
paths they would not have chosen, and into | do hereby grant and declare, that no person or per- 
which the feet of no other member of the} sons, inhabiting this province or territories, who 
family band had trodden. shall tonfess and acknowledge Almighty God, thie 
Creator and upholder and Ruler of the world, and 
profess him, or themselves obliged to live quieUgy 
under the civil government, shall be, in any cash! 
molested or prejudiced, in his or their person, or es~ 
tate, because of his or their conscientious persuasion or 
practice, or to do or suffer any other act or thing con- 
trary to their religious persuasion. 

“ And, because the happiness of mankind depends 
so much upon the enjoyiug of liberty of their con- 
sciences as aforesaid, I do hereby solemnly declare, 
promise, and grant, for me, my heirs, and assigas, 
that the first article of this Charter, relating to lib- 
erty of conscience, and every part and clause there- 
in according to the true intent and meaning thereof, 
shall be kept, and remain, without any alteration, invio~ 
lably forever.” 

The Convention of 1790, which formed the 
first Constitution of this State, reaffirmed, in 
the Declaration of Rights, these great truths, 
and the rights granted by Wm. Penn, and 
they were retained at the revision in 1837. 
The memorial sets forth that while in theory 
the present Constitution thus asserts the sa- 
eredness of the rights of conscience, it vio-~ 
lates those rights by its future provisions. 

The Representative Committee have also 
memorialized the Convention on the subject 
of the sale of Intoxicating Liquors as a 
drink. 

In view of the increasing magnitude of the 
evil of Intemperance,* that it is second to none 
that can claim their attention, they ask that the 
Constitution may be so amended as to take 
from the Legislature the power to grant 
licenses for the sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
as a drink, and substitute provisions prohib- 
iting such sale. 


THe Mopoc Inpians.—It is a gratifying 
circumstance that a commissioner has beer 
appointed to visit the Modoc Indians and in- 
vestigate their grievances. After consulta- 
tion with the Oregon authorities, he is em- 
powered to make a treaty with them that, 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 15, 1873. 





THE communication of a concerned 
“Friend ” relative to the use of the plain lan- 
guage in our schools, has much in it with 
which we unite, but we think it would not 
be right to publish it, as the Institution to 
which it refers bas not been apprised of the 
concern, which applies, we fear, to many other 
schools as well as the onespecified. We have 
taken the liberty of sending the communica- 
tion where it belongs. 





_ 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—We 
desire to call attention of Friends to the sub- 
ject of a division of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, embraced in an extract from the let- 
ter of a valued friend. We believe the time 
has fully come when this matter should claim 
the serious attention of the members of our 
Yearly Meeting. 





War Anp Spirirvuous Liquors.—The Rep- 
resentative Committee of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting, have addressed a memorial to 
the “ Convention of Delegates to revise the 
Constitution of the State of Pennsylvania,” 
now sitting, asking their attention to that 
part of the Constitution which requires of 
the Legislature the enactment of laws de- 
manding from all citizens of the State be- 
tween certain ages, capable of bearing arms, 
the performance of military service, excepting 
“ Those concientiously scrupulous to bear arms, 
shall not be compelled to do so, but shall pay an 
equivalent for personal service.” They urge 
that such constitutional provisions and laws, 
are in disregard of the conscientious scruples 
upon the subject of war of a large class of 
the professors of Christianity in this Com- 
monwealth ; and that they are also a viola- 
tion of the religious rights guaranteed by 
Wa. Penn, in the following language: 

“ Almighty God being the only Lord of conscience, 


* We are informed that last year 226 convicts 
were consigned to the Eastern Penitentiary, and that 


of these 208 acknowledge themselves addicted to 
intemperance. 
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according to the telegram, will be “ beneficial 
and satisfactory to all concerned.” ‘The 


Ledger of this city endorses the peace policy 
in these words : 


“How much better it would have been if the 
“Oregon authorities” had done this before the war 
began. We have never known a case wherein the 
Indian peace policy, judiciously managed, has failed, 
and the men who have conciliated so many hostile 
bands of Jnodians in other sections might have been 
called into advantage to settle this dispute with 
the Modocs before resorting to the expeasive mili- 
tary expedition which has resulted so badly.” 


We add, before so much cruelty had been 
perpetrated and so many lives sacrificed. The 
expense of military expeditions is an import- 
ant consideration, but it is secondary to the 
fact that they afford opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of the ungoverned passions of the un- 
principled men who engage in them from 
motives of personal cupidity. But the idea 
is gaining ground that the wisest policy is to 
render justice to all classes of mankind. 


— ~~ eh 


DIED. 


STYER.—In Whitpaine Townshipe, First mo. 29th, 
1873, John Styer, a member of Plymouth Meeting. 

In recording the death of this dear and estimable 
Friend, we cannot but feel the void his removal has 
caused in the home circle, in which for over fiity 
years he was a loving and devoted husband and 
father. But not here alone will he be missed. The 
effects of his precept and example were more ex- 
tended and we trust will be as a lamp to the feet of 
many who were from time to time brought 
under his gentle influence. A well spent life is ever 
a divine inspiration and whispers encouragement 
and hope to those who are still treading life’s path- 
way, teaching us to look above and beyond for that 
holy peace and resignation which sustained our 
friend in life’e closing hours. He was a good and 
faithful servant, and no doubt has received the 
blessed reward of “ Well done; enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” He is endeared to us by many a 
pleasant association of the past, and bis memory 
will be long and earnestly cherished. 





PHOSPHORESCENCE, 


We are indebted to our friends of the Natu- 
ral History Club of this city, for this interest- 
ing and suggestive essay, by Isaac Comly, 
M. D., and Annie Shoemaker. We publish 
it in the hope that it may interest some of 
our readers in the intelligent observation of 
natural things; 

To the Natural History Club of Phila. : 

The Committee to which was referred the 
subjects of Fire-flies and Phosphorescence, re- 
port: That whilst conscious of their import- 
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tion of naturalists, scientists and poets, yet 
feel that darkness in relation to them abounds, 
though the insect has spread abroad abund- 
ance of light. They have been called the 
“stars of the earth” and “the diamonds of 
the night.” Humboldt speaks of them in the 
tropical regions as “ repeating on earth the 
spectacle of the starry Leavens.” 

The Glow-worm, the companion of the fire 
fly, suggested noble thoughts to Cowper, when 
represented as saying to the Nightingale: 


Did you admire my lamp, quoth he, 
As much as I your miostrelsy, 

You would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song, 

For ’twas the self same power divine, 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might cheer and beautify the night. 


Fire-fly is the popu'ar name of many beet~ 
les of the tribes Elaterides and Lampyrides, 
The Elaters are numerous in the West Indies 
and tropical America. One of the largest and 
most brilliant is the cucujo of the West In- 
dies, (Elater noctilucus) which. we believe to 
be the same some of the “Club” had an op~ 
portunity of seeing at one of its meetings last 
winter. It is more than an inch long, has 
two oval tubercles on the back of the thorax 
from which is given off a strong light; light 
is also given off from under the segments of 
the body. The spots are of a dull white, but. 
when touched become bright, of a rich yellow~ 
ish green color, and the light is so intense as 
to cast the shadow of an object on the oppo- 
site wall of a dark room. When the insect 
is quiet the light fades toa mere speck. That 
of the thorax is said to be subject to the will, 
but the abdominal is not thus so regarded by 
some—the power is intermittent, but the lat- 
ter seems to be with a constant red glare, 
illuminating the ground for a yard square or 
more. These luminous beetles of Antilles are 
sometimes used for ornamental purposes. 
“The Creoles set them in curls of their hair, 
where, like resplendent jewels, they give a 
most fairy-like aspect to their heads.” In 
Cuba several of them confined in a cage fur- 
nish light sufficient to work by; and by at- 
taching one to each foot, travelers light their 
paths in the night. They are also useful in 
destroying the guats which are an annoyance 
to the people in their houses. 

Lay says of the Lampyris pyralis, “ this is 
our very abundant fire-fly, familiar to every 
inhabitant of this country. The female differs. 
from the male in having the elytra imperfect, 
not being more than one-third of the length 
of the abdomen ; they are, however, margined 
like those of the male.” Taking this author~ 
ity we are inclined to regard it as the species. 
with which we also are most familiar. But 


ance and that they have engaged the atten-! questions arise: does this fire-fly and the glow, 
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worm belong to the same species male and 
female? We think not. Fire-flies make their 
appearance in the 6th month, last year to be 
seen on the 21st. They are abundant in the 
middle and latter part of the 6th month, and 
a few are to be seen on the 24th of 9th month. 
But during the 5th, 6th, 7th, forepart and 
middle of 8th month, the light of the glow- 
worm is not to be seen with us; we therefore 
entertain the opinion that there is another 
species to which our glow-worm belongs. In 
Europe, of the four species known, one has 
both sexes winged and which much resemble 
each other—Lampyries Italica. 

The English glow-worm, Lampyris nocti- 
luca, L, is the largest European species, 
about # of an inch long in the male, and the 
female about an inch; the male has both 
wings and elytra; the female is wingless, of 
a uniform yellow white, with a very thin skin 
below. In both sexes the luminous spots 
show themselves as four bright points, two on 
the antepenultimate abdominal segment and 
two on the next posterior, They conceal 
themselves in the daytime and appear at 
night, the males flying about in warm summer 
evenings. The eggs of the glow-worm, the 
larve and the nymphs are luminous. Beside 
these insects we have noticed and which be- 
Jong to the order Cleoptera, there are proba- 
bly many other inferior animals more or less 
phosphorescent, but in this connection only 
two will be noticed, belonging to the order 
Hemiptera. One is the “great lantern-fly,” 
#ulgaria lantinaria, which is found in tropi- 
cal America, and is said to so fully supply 
the place of a lamp, that a newspaper may 
be read by the aid of a singleone. The other 
is the Chinese candle-beetle, F. candelaria, 
which is represented as emitting at intervals 
a brilliant greenish light; but judging from 
@ foot-note in the “ Universe,” it is doubtful 
whether either possesses any luminosity. 


The fire-flies have the power of producing 
light and its emissions, or of originating 
waves of ether, so that such sensation is pro- 
duced in the observer—this is phosphores- 
cence and it is believed to belong to most or 
all substances under favoring circumstances. 
In the mineral kingdom, examples are many, 
as lime, fluor spar and the Bologna stone. 
Phipson tells us that flowers emit phosphor- 
escent light. This was discovered by a daugh- 
ter of Linnzus, in 1762, in the garden Nas- 
turtium. Sparks and flashes of light were 
observed to be emitted in the morning before 
sunrise in the months of June and July. It 
is most likely to be observed in yellow and 
orange colored flowers. The latex or milky 
juice of some vegetables is phosphorescent 
when rubbed on paper, or when heated a lit- 
tle. The potato in decomposition emits a 


most vivid light, sufficient to read by. Such 
was noticed by an officer at Strasburg, who 
thought the barracks on fire in consequence 
of light emitted from a cellar full of potatoes. 

The byssoid fungi which penetrate the tis- 
sues of superior fungi, or into decayed wood 
are frequently seen to be phosphorescent, and 
the light observed is generally attributed to 
the decayed wood itself. This is very re- 
markable in old willows. Wood which is 
tender, like these willows, is often penetrated 
in all its parts by filaments of the mycelium 
of some inferior byssoid fungus, by which it 
acquires a peculiar fungoid smell and be- 
comes luminous in the dark. (Phipson.) 

Under the term phosphorescence, are 
grouped at least fivedistinct phenomena, agree- 
ing in the fact that the light and circum- 
stances producing it are peculiar, and that 
the rays emitted are, so far as experiment can 
yet detect, /uminous only, or at least destitute 
of accompanying heat, viz.: First, light of 
insects and other animals due to feeble com- 
bustion of matters produced within their or- 
ganism and during the living processes; sec- 
ond, the same due to direct evolution or vital 
action, and so analogous to the production of 
electricity and the nervous and muscular 
forces ; third, evolved in ways similar to the 
two foregoing by plants; fourth, due to slow 
combu: tion, attending decay, of organized 
materials; fifth, due in mineral bodies to an 
agitation produced within their substance 
during exposure to an extraneous source of 
light, and radiated with lessening intensity, 
as such agitation decreases, down to the point 
of extinction. 


Becquerel examined in order the mineral 
and organic substances, capable of being ren- 
dered self-luminous after some moments’ isol- 
ation, or exposure to other sufficient light ; 
and he greatly facilitated his investigations 
by the invention of an instrument which he 
termed the phosphoroscope. He found many 
minerals to be luminous, and among organic 
bodies, paper, silk, cane-sugar, milk, &c. 
Under certain circumstances, he found fluor- 
escence and phosphorescence occurred in suc- 
cession. Hence he inferred that the phe- 
nomena are essentially the same. Siebold 
says that “the phosphorescent organs of the 
Lampyride and certain Elatedrie consist of 
a mass of spherical cells, filled with a finely 
granular substance and surrounded by nu- 
merous trachean branches. This substance, 
which by daylight appears of a yellow, sul- 
phur-like aspect, fills in the Lampyride a 
portion of the abdominal cavity, and shines 
on the ventral surface through the last ab- 
dominal segments, which are covered with a 
very thin skin ; while with the Elatedri, the 
illumination occurs through two transparent 














spots, situated in the dorsal surface of the 
pro-thorax. The light produced by these 
organs, so remarkably rich in trachez, is un- 
doubtedly the result of a combustion of these 
vessels, kept up by the air. This combustion 
explains the remission of this phosphores- 
cence observed with the brilliant fire-flies, 
and which coincides, not with the movements 
of the heart, but with those of inspiration 
and expiration. 

_ The cause of this light has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion, and the nervous 
respiratory an‘] circulatory systems regarded 
as concerned in its production. It has been 
attributed to the union of phosphorus and 
oxygen, but little or no phosphorus has been 
found. Matteucci, (Mat-tod-chee) an Italian 
writer of note concludes from his experi- 
ments that the light is produced by the union 
of the carbon of the fat with the oxygen of 
the air in the trachee by a slow combustion 
without heat; but such is not the usual way 
in which charcoal is consumed. Carus says, 
“that the light of the glow-worm grows 
brighter with each wave of blood sent to the 
neighborhood of the tissue.” Brugnatelli 
(broon-y 4-tel-lee) published his opinion in 
1797, that the phosphorescence of the glow- 
worm was secreted in a sensible form, but 
this is too material for our wave theory of 
light. 

Electricity has been thought to have much 
to do with phosphorescence. That it is some- 
times associated with light is true, and that 
it is produced by animal organisms is fully 
illustrated by the electric ray or torpedo, 
which by organs, one on each side of the 
head, consisting of many vertical gelatinous 
columns and membranous septa, furnished 
with nerves, can, when irritated, produce 
electrical shocks, and also the electric eel, 
which is said to produce shocks sufficient to 
kill large animals. If electricity can be ex- 
cited by animal or vegetable organization in 
any form, then may we venture to helieve 
that it may in any other, (that is, if it may 
be excited with force, it may also be with 
light.) There is evidence that electricity 
may exist in various forms or conditions— 
it may pass along its iron path unseen, un- 
heard—it may be received by a point with a 
blaze of light, or by a knob with miniature 
lightning and thunder ; or it may be magne- 
tism directing the unerring needle. If, then, 
80 varying, it is possible that the light of 
the glow-worm may be oniy another variety, 
and that produced by organization peculiar 
to the insect. 

The undulatory theory of light, if it does 
not disclose fact, may aid usin the better un- 
derstanding of this subject. Let it therefore 
be assumed that light is everywhere essen- 
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tially the same, whether it proceeds from the 
suns’ chemical action, electricity or phosphor- 
escence ; and whether this phosphorescence 
be from the atmosphere, as in the aurora bo- 
realis, from unorganized matter, as lime, fluor 
spar or Felapar, from vegetable organizations, 
as flowers, which bathe in the sunlight each 
day, or fungi, which shine in deep and dark 
mines, from the insects we have been consid- 
ering, or from earth-worms, centipedes, daddy 
long legs, and many others in sea and on 
land. Next lay aside the idea that light is 
imponderable matter, and accept the modern 
thought that it is a force which produces sen- 
sations by waves of ether caused by molecu- 
lar action—said action resulting from vari- 
ous causes, among which are vegetable and 
animal organizations designed to produce 
such effect. The light of the fire-fly is, like 
other light, capable of transmission and re- 
fracticn, and though not certainly informed, 
we believe it susceptible of reflection, polar- 
ization and spectrum analysis. That there 
are many independent sources of light seems 
obvious, but why one creature should glow 
in light, and another revel in song are secrets 
with Him who ordained endless variety. 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, NO. 11. 
BY A. C. M. 
(Continued from page 782.) 


Breakfast over, we procured a cab, and 
started for Abbotsford, the former residence 
of Walter Scott. We found it situated in a 
beautiful valley, in a fine open country, with 
the Tweed running near it. The ground from 
the Tweed to the mansion rises gradually and 
gracefully by the addition of terraces, and is 
covered with a greenness, which makes it one 
of the most beautiful of lawns. On the south, 
beyond the walk, is a flower garden, which, 
like all the rest of the grounds, is in a high 
state of cultivation. Directly in front of the 
mansion is another flower garden, filled with 
all the flowers adapted to the climate, which, 
with the green lawn in front, adds greatly to 
the beauty of the scenery in that direction ; 
and forest trees are not wanting at suitable 
distances to complete the picture. 

The house itself is built with great care, 
and with an eye to symmetry and beauty. 
The ceilings are of carved wood, after pat- 
terns taken from Melrose Abbey, and some 
other buildings of like character. The li- 
brary occupies two rooms, one directly above 
the other, but so constructed that the visitor 
standing upon the lower floor, has a view of 
all the books above and below, which num- 
ber 18,000 volumes. The upper room is ap- 
proached by a narrow, light, open stairway ; 
and the platform which encircles it, just in 
frout of the books, is also light and narrow. 


| 
| 
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We were shown into Walter Scott’s study, 
where the table stands upon which he wrote, 
and the chair near it upon which he sat. The 
writing materials were spread out upon the 
table as he left them, with manuscripts lying 
around, And the whole appears so natural 
that the visitor can scarcely divest himself of 
the idea that the occupant has merely stepped 
out of the room for a moment, and will soon 
return, take his seat and resume his labors. 
With such scrupulous care has everything per- 
taining to him been preserved, that the same 
impression of his presence seems to follow 
the visitor through every department. In 
his study, much of his manuscript is pre- 
served within a glass enclosure. The last 
suit which he wore, including his hat, may 
also be seen in the same room. His coat, 
with metal buttons, and bis hat of a whitish 
brown, with narrow rim and very high crown, 
are after the olden time Scotch pattern. From 
the appearance and style of his clothing, I 
should judge that he paid little regard to the 
“ fashions of the day.” 


There are several rooms set apart contain- 


ing gifts which he had received during his 
life, and the collection is so extensive that 


one is forcibly reminded of a museum. Many | b 


of the gifts and curiosities were from kings, 
princes, and potentates of the earth, as well 
as from people of lower degree of his own 
and other lands. Many of the articles ex- 
hibited are of great age. Some pieces of 
carved furniture were said to be 400 years 
old. A large number of the presents were 
from the descendants of the Highland chief: 
tains, and also from the descendants of David 
Bruce. One rovum is devoted entirely to an- 
cient armor and coats of mail of the early 
kings and chieftains. Two or more gifis 
were from the first Napoleon.. Others were 
shown as having once belonged to Mary 
Queen of Scotts. There were glass cases, con- 
taining many articles of great interest, mostly 
of gold and silver. Even the Emperor of 
China had not been deficient in helping to 
make up this large and interesting collection. 

We found on inquiry that a granddaugh- 
ter, now nearly twenty years of age, is “the 
last of the line” of the great poet, and con- 
sequently, sule inheritor of his estate. 

By special request, we were shown a 
daguerotype likeness of her, which indicates 
her as modest and retiring, as well as intel- 
lectual, with a pleasing, innocent counte- 
mance. 

Having finished our examination of the 
place and its contents, of which a partial de- 
scription only is attempted above, we bought 
some views of the place, and returned to the 
hotel, preparatory to our departure for Edin- 
burgh. 
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From this point we took the cars for that 
city. We found a beautiful open country all 
the way, highly cultivated, and bearing good 
crops not yet harvested. Our road passes 
through a district quite remote from the hilly 
regions. We entered the city of Edinburgh 
through a deep vale, the city proper lying at 
the right and left of this vale. The various 
railways entering the city have bought out 
the old occupants and removed the buildings 
which once stood here. Just at the right of 
our entrance is a high bluff of solid rock of 
considerable extent. Upon the top of this is 
an old castle, once occupied by some of the 
ancient kings and queens of Scotlazd, but 
now used as a fort and military barrack. A 
little farther to the left of the railway station 
is another rocky promontory, nearly as high 
as the one on the right, but of a much more 
shapely character. Upon the highest part of 
this promontory there is a monument raised 
to the memory of Robert Burns. I ascended 
to the top and found it a very sightly place. 
At one point could be seen an arm of the 
North Sea making up to the city, and many 
sail in sight upon it; but clouds and mist 
prevented my seeing all that can generally 
e seen from that point. Not far from the 
base of this monument is the commencement 
of a street, which encircles the entire hill for 
a long distance, where are some of the finest 
residences in Edinburgh. They are at a suf- 
ficient elevation from the valley below to 
give the occupants on the south side not only 
a fine view of the city, but also of the coun: 
try around, with the distant hills and moun- 
tain scenery. And those on the northern por- 
tion of the circle have a view of distant hills, 
and the arm of the North Sea, making the 
whole very desirable residences. From this 
point we proceeded to visit the old castle 
with its tower, and were guided toa room 
above, where a person in attendance showed 
a large glass case, containing many ancient 
curiosities. In the centre of these 13 the crown 
of gold worn by David Bruce, one of the 
first kings of Scotlaud, and also by many of 
his successors—Queen Mary being one of the 
number. Surrounding this are the armor 
and trappings of many celebrated military 
chieftains and warriors of former ages, the 
study of which can afford but little interest 
to such as believe in peace principles. I shall 
not, therefore, describe them here. In this 
apartment is a huge iron-bound chest, which 
is of itself a curiosity. It has many immense 
locks and is a formidable looking receptacle. 
The story connected with it, as related by our 
guide is, that it was made by the direction of 
one of the former kings of Scotland for the 
purpose of preserving the crown jewels and 
other valuable curiosities (contained in the 
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glass case above alluded to) during an inva- 
sion of the country by a hostile foe, and that 
it was placed with the articles in it under 
the roof, where we then were, and covered 
with a large amount of rubbish. There 
being no windows in the loft at that time, 
and the secret of its beiog hidden there 
having been confided to but few persons, 
after their death the history of it was lost. 
Our guide went on to say that when 
Walter Scott had some office under the 
government, he had the loft cleared of the 
rubbish, and then it was that the chest was 
brought to light, securely locked, and the 
contents were unknown until an order from 
the government authorized him to open it, 
with the result above stated. This is the story 
of the chest. Whether history authenticates 
it or not, I cannot say. My impression is that 
Scott himself wrote something in allusion to 
the “ Iron-bound Chest.” 


Queen Mary was a resident here during 
some of the earlier years of her life. Rooms 
were pointed out to us which she had occu- 
pied. We bought views of the place, and 


were about leaving, when the person in charge 
asked us to write our names and places of 
residence in the visitors’ book. We assented, 
and placing a new book before us, and point- 
ing to a page, he smilingly said, “ You will 
find yourselves in good company.” We added 


our names, and found that they were directly 
under the names of two of Victoria’s chil- 
dren, Leopold and Beatrice. Below the tower, 
on the southeast, is one of the oldest portions 
of Edinburgh. Many antiquated-looking 
buildings are in that quarter. The city itself 
must have acquired much of its reputation 
from historical associations, having, from a 
very early period of English history, been in- 
timately connected with the stirring events of 
the government, not only in a civil but also 
in an ecclesiastical sense. 

Its universities and other institutions of 
learning have also added to its notoriety. But 
apart from all this, I am not able to see why 
it should be called “a beautiful city ;” (al- 
though it may be considered heresy to say it,) 
the site militates against it. It is quite likely 
that when the foundation of the city was laid, 
an eye was had to self-defense, and in that 
view its character as a noble city may have 
been increased. 

While here we visited the city prison, and 
were much pleased with the order, neatness 
and general discipline of the institution. The 
edifice built by Prince Albert in the moun- 
tain district near here, designed as a summer 
residence, we did not have time to visit. 

From this place we went to Glasgow. Our 
route led us through an open, productive 
country, and on the way we passed many 


towns and villages, and some of them of very 
considerable importance as manufacturing 
towns. They are mostly engaged in making 
iron, which is the great staple production of 
some portions of Scotland. We also passed 
many coal pits, where they were taking out 
coal, 

We found Glasgow a very large and inter- 
esting city. There are not many historical 
associations connected with the place, as is 
the case with Edinburgh. There are some, 
however, the University being one of the 
number. ‘There is also a church which dates 
from the sixth century. Bradshaw puts the 
number of its inhabitants at 477,114. The 
buildings throughout appear to be uniformly 
good, which is very much owing to their hav- 
ing quarries not far off, the stone of very fine 
quality for building purposes. When first 
taken from the ledge it is soft enough to 
shapes with ease, and hardens directly after. 
The streets are wide, and run at right angles 
with each other, which enables a stranger to 
go about with little difficulty or danger of 
being lost. From here we proceeded on our 
way to Loch Lomond. We saw Dunbarton 
castle, standing on a mountain. Proceeded a 
few miles, took a boat, and had a beautiful 
sail up the lake, toward Ben Lomond. We 
had mountains on either side as we proceeded, 
aud also met with many beautiful little 
islands in the lake. Saw Ben Lomond in 
the distance, his top at the time being shroud- 
ed in mist. After passing among the moun- 
tains several miles, we went ashore, took a 
stage and made our way between two high 
mountains to Loch Long. Then taking 
steamer again, we enjoyed the lake and moun- 
tain scenery exceedingly. Having already 
been among the mountains and lakes of Switz- 
erland, we could not, of course, feel that in- 
tense enthusiasm which many of the tourists 
around us expressed, yet all these scenes have 
been 30 commemorated by the pen of Scott, 
that we cannot but feel a deep interest in 
passing through them. I will here venture 
the remark that tourists intending to take 
this route and that of Switzerland also, will 
do well to take this first, and reserve the best 


until the last. 
(To be continued.) 


nonnull eaiasinase 
EVERY DAY. 
BY ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 

Oh, trifling tasks so often done, 

Yet ever to be done anew; 
Oh, cares which come with every sun, 

Morn after morn, the long years through ; 
We shrink beneath their paltry sway,— 
The irksome calls of every day. 
The restless sense of wasted power, 

The tiresome round of little things, 
Are hard to bear, as hour by hour, 

Its tedious iteration brings ; 
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Who shall evade or who delay 
The small demands of every day? 


The boulder in the torrent’s conrse 
By tide and tempest lashed in vain, 
Obeys the wave-whirled pebble’s force, 
And yields its substance grain by grain: 
So crumble strongest lives away 
Beneath the wear of every day. 


Who finds the lion in bis Jair, 
Who tracks the tiger for his life, 
May wound them ere they are aware, 
Or conquer them in desperate strite ; 
Yet powerless he to scathe or slay 
The vexing gnats of every day. 


The steady strain that never stops 
Is mightier than the fiercest shock : 
The constant fall of water-drops 
Will groove the adamantine rock ; 
We feel our noblest powers decay 
In feeble wars with every day. 
We rise to meet a heavy blow— 
Our souls a sudden bravery fills— 
But we endure not always so 
The drop by drop of little ills ; 
Westill deplore and still obey 
The bard behests of every day. 


The heart which boldly faces death 
Upon the battle-field, and dares 

Cannon and bayonet, faints beneath 
The needle-points of frets and cares ; 

The stoutest spirit they dismay— 

The tiny stings of every day. 


And even saints of holy fame, 

Whose souls by faith bave overcome, 
Who wore amid the cruel flame 

The molten crown of martyrdom, 
Bore not without complaint alway 
The petty pains of every day. 


Ab, more than martyr’s aureole, 
And more than hero’s beart of fire, 
We need the humble strength of soul 
Which daily toils and ills require ;— 
Sweet Patience! graat us, if you may, 
An added grace for every day ! 
—Scribner’s Monthly. 
sacs 
Selected. 
WHAT OF THAT? 


Tired! Well, and what of that? 

Didst fancy life was spent on beds of ease, 
Fluttering the rose-leaves scattered by the breeze ? 
Come, rouse thee! Work while it is called to-day. 
Coward, arise! Go forth upon thy way. 


Lonely! And what of that? 

Some must be lovely ; tis not given to all 

To feel a heart responsive rise and fall— 

To blend another life into its own. 

Work may be done in loneliness—work on! 
Dark! Well, what of that? 

Didst fondly dream the sun would never set ? 
Didst fear to lose thy way? Take courage yet. 
Learn thou te walk by faith, and not by sight; 
Thy steps will guided be, and guided right. 
Hard! Well, what of that? 

Didsi fancy life one summer holiday, 

With lessons none to learn, and naught but play ? 





Go! Get thee to thy task. Conquer or die! 
It must be learned. Jearn it, then, patiently. 
No help! Nay! ’tis not so. 


Though buman help be far, thy God is nigh, 
Who fed the ravens—hears his children ery. 
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| House.” 
| there was a bridge there across the creek, 
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He’s near thee wheresoe’er thy footsteps roam, 
And He wi!l guide thee, light thee, help thee home! 


-———- «wees 


THE SUBLIME BEAUTIES OF WINTER. 


Although, ere this reaches the eyes of the 
readers of the Intelligencer, the beauties so 
graphically delineated, will doubtless have 
passed away, and the devastations so much 
feared have been to some extent, realized ; 
it may nevertheless be interesting to know 
something of the powers of the “ Frost King” 
and of his unusual doings the present severe 
winter, as well as to preserve as a matter of 
winter history some record of his beautiful 
and appalling bandiwork. 

With these views the following is offered 
for re-publication in the columns of the Jn- 
telligencer : J. M. E. 


LancastTER, Pa., Feb. 2, 1873.—The scene- 
ry of ivterior Pennsylvania is always beauti- 
ful. But the peculiar weather of this winter 
has developed some new features of surpass- 
ing magnificence. The rivers were all frozen 
hard in December. Then came the sudden 
thaw of January, accompanied by heavy 
rains, which had the effect of causing freshets 
which broke up the ice and carried down the 
rivers with terrible and irresietible force. The 
Susquehanna, in particular, rose with great 
rapidity, and it is along its whole length, 
from the upper branches to its mouth at Ha- 
vre-de Grace, that the most extraordinary 
effects of the great ice flood of January, 1873, 
are visible. But the most wonderful sights 
are those at and near Safe Harbor, which is 
only about twelve miles from Lancaster, and 
which a Philadelphian may visit, leaving in 
the 7.30 A. M. train, driving in asleigh from 
Lancaster, and spending a couple of hours 
at the scene of devastation, and returning iu 
time for the train which reaches Philadelphia 
at 6 P. M. 

Safe Harbor, or “ Harbor” as it is usual- 
ly called, is a little village at the mouth of 
the Conestoga, which empties into the Sus- 
quehanna between lofty hills, at the base of 
which, on both sides of the creek, the town 
was built, the houses, however, being so far 
above low-water mark that no apprehensions 
could ever have been felt. 

Nearest to the mouth, on the left branch 


| of the creek, are a couple of seedy, diiapida- 


ted taverns, called by the lofty names of the 
“Harbor Exchange” and the “ Mansion 
The town lies above these, and 


which was lifted bodily from its piers when 
the back water from the ice flood came and 
carried it a half a mile or more further up. 


bee usual road approaching to Harbor is 


blocked up by the ice, and we drive down 


‘from the hills to the stable yard of the “ Man- 
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sion House.” Then passing around tothe front, 
a scene of indescribable confusion presents 
itself, Up and down and across the stream 
are huge piles of ice made up of blocks 
twelve to eighteen inches thick, which are 
heaped into most fantasticshapes. They rise 
above the level of the porch of the hotel, 
which is about eight feet above the ground, 
and in the entries and rooms of the story 
above are the marks, about four feet above 
the floor, which indicate the height to which 
the water reached on the afternoon of that 
direful flood. Fortunately the houses were sub- 
stantiaily built, and only some stables, sheds, 
and other out-buildings were carried away. 
But two tall columns of the “ Harbor Ex- 
change” were swept down and lie now among 
the masses of ice, which are still heaped up 
as high as the lower branches of the mulber- 
ry trees in front of the Mansion House. The 
millions of tons of ice that were carried up 
and through the town have been left by the 
subsidence of the waters after the breaking 
of the gorge in the Susquehanna, in the most 
picturesque shapes, with some effects of color 
not usually found in the ice of mid-winter. 
In front of the hotel, and more than twenty 
feet below it, near the shore, appears some- 
thing that looks like a coal mine in the ice. 


It appears that the winter’s supply of coal 
had been deposited on the bank of the creek. 
The ice came and covered it up to the depth 
of twenty or thirty fegt, and to reach it a pas- 
sage had to be cut, frgm which now the fuel 
for the house is obtained. This is only one 
of the many peculiar sights created by the. 
ice-flood. Probably every habitation in the 
village and every single inhabitant had some 
individual experience even more remarkable 
than this. Leaving the hotels and going 
down to the mouth of the Conestoga, the vis- 
itor has an experience of Arctic travel which 
can rarely be found in the temperate zone. 
The banks and bed of the creek are covered 
with the accumulations of the monstrous 
blocks of ice that have been heaped up and 
jammed together at every conceivable angle. 
The snows that have fallen lately have filled up 
many of the crevasses, and made it possible to 
reach the mouth of the creek; but it is rough 
walking, climbing or sliding, and there are a 
good many holes that must be guarded 
against. There are pieces of timber, remains 
of old out-houses and some carts that were 
used by the railroad laborers near by, lodged 
in among the hummocks. Just above the 
mouth are the piers and abutments of the 
railroad bridge that was to span the creek. 
These are about twenty feet above the pres- 


ent water level, but heaped high on top of 


them are great blocks of ice, standing on 
edge or at every possible angle, and present- 







































ing some very peculiar formations. They 
were left where they are when the gorge 
broke and the water subsided. 


The scene on the Susquehanna, from the 


mouth of the creek, is the grandest of all, 
and it is useless to attempt to describe it. The 
channel of the river is open ; but for a width 
of a couple of hundred feet on either shore 
there is the wildest accumulation of ice, 
Some small islands, the tops of which prob- 
ably just show above water in summer, look 
like extensive castellated structures of crys- 
tal, twenty or thirty feet high. A large 
island, with a house and barn on it, is nearly 
covered in the same manner. 
ings are seen standing beyond the ice walls 
that hem in the island. ‘The family that had 
lived there fled for their lives when the gorge 
formed and the floods came, clambering over 
the conglomerated ice cakes to the main land, 
amid infinite peril. 
for refuge to the house, but the poor beasts 
were all drowned or starved to death after 
the family departed. Up and down the river, 
as far as the eye could reach, on both sides, 
there are repetitions of these marvelous 
sights, which, with the devastation already 
suffered and that which is feared when the 
gorges above and below are broken by a new 
thaw, will make this winter of 1873 a mem- 
orable one along the Susquehanna. 


But the build- 


Their livestock had fled 


As a place of resort for sight-seers, Harbor 


has suddenly sprung into unwonted though 
only short-lived notoriety. Every one of these 
fine wintry days, hundreds of people drive 
thither in sleighs and sledges from Lancaster 
and from all the other neighboring places. 
The accommodations are as bad as possible, 
and visitors should carry a lunch with them, 
and not think of staying over night. The two 
hotels with the high sounding names’ were 


probably built in the ante-railroad, ante-lum- 
ber boom times, when the Susquehanna rafts- 
men either put in at night with their rafts 

for a “safe harbor,” or when, in their long 

returning foot march up the river, they need- 

ed a place for a night’s rest and lodging. A 
big rolling-mill, about a mile from the mouth, 
once gave importance to “ Harbor,” but it 
has not been used since a flood in the Cone- 
stoga, a few years ago, destroyed the dam 
which made the water-power. So “ Harbor” 
has gone down; and although its ordinary 
surroundings are remarkably beautiful, it has 
loog been in a state of dilapidation. The 
works of man, shabby as they are, look shab- 
bier than ever amid the stupendous works of 
Providence, that have been so suddenly scat- 
tered around and over them. ‘These will last 
only a little while. Every mild day wastes 
them a little, and when the spring thaws and 
rains come they will be swept away to help 
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swell the icy tide of destruction that is dread- 
ed so much by the dwellers on tae Susque- 
hanna, from Columbia down to Port De- 
posit. 


——- =e<§ 8 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WINTERS OF THE OLDEN TIME, ETC. 


In the “ Review of the Weather,” published last 
week, a partial promise was made to furnish addi- 
tional items, which we bere append :— 

A compiler of “ Weather Statistics” would think 
his library illy furnished did he not possess a copy 
of “ Pierce on the Weather.’ From this source we all 
get our oid time comparisons (our own diary only 
going back to 1834), and therefore, unless some error 
is committed io transcribing, the information of 
each is equally reliable. The writer of this was 
personally acquainted with the bright old gentle- 
man and an original subscriber to his publication. 
From this the following interesting items have re- 
cently been gleaned as of peculiar interest at the 
present time: 

“In Jannary, 1790, the average or medium tem- 
perature was 40 deg. ‘Fogs prevailed in the morn- 
ing, but a bot sun soon dispersed them, and the 
mercury after rose to 76 degrees at mid-day. Boys 
were occasionally seen swimming in the Delaware 
and Schuylkill rivers.’ In 1791 the medium tem- 
perature was, for the same month, 30 degrees; in 
1792, 32 degrees; in 1793, 40 degrees, and in 1795, 
30 degrees. On the first day of the year 1795, so 
cold was the weather in London that the Thames 
froze over while the tide was running.’ 

“Tn 1797 the Delaware was ice-bound for several 
miles below the city, and sleighs were driven as far 
north as Trenton on the ite. 

From the-same work we learn that in 1788 the 
‘winter was intensely cold, and that the Delaware 
was closed from the 26th 6f December to the 10th 
of March. 

“The winters of 1786 and 1787 were tolerably 
mild, as were also the winters of 1784 and 1785. The 
wiuter of 1783 was a long and severe one, the Dela- 
ware being closed as early as the 28th of November, 
and ice-bound until the 18th of March. The winter 
‘of 1782 was also severe, the Delaware closing in one 
night. The winter of 1781 was very mild, but io 
1780 the cold spell was severe, the Delaware being 
closed from the lst of December to the 14th of 
March. The ice was two and three feet thick, and 
the thermometer stood 10 degrees and 15 degrees 
below zero. 

“The winter of 1779 was very mild, some trees 
blossoming in February. In 1772 the Delaware was 
covered with ice for three months; in 1765 it was 
again closed, and on the 19th of February an ‘ ox- 
roast’ was held on the ice; in 1764 it was again 
frozen over.” The next record we find is 1742, which 
eays: “One of the coldest winters since the settle- 
ment of the country; a gentleman drove himself, 
with a horse and sleigh, through Long Island Sound, 
on the ice, to Cape Cod.” 

In 1841 the Delaware was closed, and as late as the 
29th of April the snow lay three feet deep. 

The labors of “‘ Pizrcr” in this capacity ceased 
with the year 1846, and from other sources the fol- 
lowing has been compiled: 

“ February 7, 1855—Thermometer 2 degrees below 
vero. Snow all day and the Delaware frozen over. 

“ January 9, 1856—Thermometer 8 degrees below 
zero. 

“ January 10, 18'6—Thermometer 5 degrees below 
wero. The Delaware frozen over and continued tight 
below the city till Merch. 


“February 4, 1856-—Thermometer 20 degrees be- 
low zero. 

‘* February 18, 1856—Thermometer at zero. 

‘“ February 14, 1856—Thermometer at zero. 

“ January 18, 1857— Thermometer 4 degrees above 
zero; at noon it fell to zero and snow fell for twen- 
ty-four hours, reaching in some places the depth of 
six feet. One man was found frozen to death, and 
the same night the Tabernacle Methodist Church, 
on North Eleventh street, was burned. 

“Jan. 19, 1857—Thermometer 8 degrees above 
zero. No raiiroad cars entered or left the city during 
the day. 

“ Jan. 23—Thermometer 7 degrees above zero. A 
line of sleighs running between Philadelphia and 
Camden. 

“A telegram just received from Chickies’ Station, 
on the West Chester railroad, eighteen miles from 
the city, says that, this morning, the thermometer 
stood 23 degrees below zero. As to our rivers we 
may add that the Schuylkill is tight, but the Dela- 
ware is still navigable. 

“From Germantown comes the report of a self- 
registering thermometer that last night told 20 de- 
grees below zero.” J. M. Exuts. 
Philadelphia, 2d mo., 1873. 


—<ter 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


Third-day evening next, the 18th inst., in addition 
to the usual exercises, the subject for interchange of 
views will be—What do we live for? 

Anna B. CARROLL, Secretary. 








A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Associ- 
tion will be beld in the Monthly Meeting Room of 
Friends’ Meeting House at Fifteenth and Race st., 
on Seventh-day evening, the 15th inst., at 8 o’clock. 
Wm. Hracock, Clerk. 


CIRCULAR QFEETINGS. 
2 mo. 23. Centredale, Igwa, 3 P. M. 

West Nottingham, Md., 3 P. M. 
3mo. 2. Reading, Pa, 3 P. M. 


Abington, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Chester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Westfield, N.J., 3 P. M. 


PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Circular meetings are to be held within this Quar- 
terly Meeting on the second First-day in each month, 
at 11 o’clock, as follows: 


3rd mo. Tarrytown, N. Y. 
4th mo. North Castle, “ 
5th mo. Mount Kisco, “ 
6th mo. Chappaqua, “ 
7th mo. Peach Pond, “ 
8th mo. Peekskill, - 
9th mo. Salem, - 
10th mo. Amawalk, “ 
llth mo. Purchase, “ 
12th mo. Chappaqua, “ 


lst mo., 1874. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
2 


ITEMS. 

S. W. Forp, of Troy, New York, has discovered in 
the slates and limestones of Troy, described as the 
“ Hudson, River Group” by Prof. Hall, of Albany, 
a number of fossil Crustaceans and Mollusks be- 
longing to the “ Lower Potsdam Group,” or what is 
sometimes called the ‘‘ Primordial Silurian.” The 
Crustacea are Olenellus, Conocoryphe and Agnostus. 
The Mollusks are Hyolithes and Ololella. Had these 
fossils been known twenty years ago from this lo- 
cality, much controversy would have been avoided 
in geological circles. 
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NOTICE TO FRIENDS. 


Realizing the need in thie part of the Town of a 
place where FRIENDS can be accommoda- 
ted with a full line of 


PLAIN GOODS, 


We bave laid in, and offer for their inspection a 
STOCK of 
PINE MADONNAS, 
BROWN ALPACAS and MOHAIRS, 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS, 
SILK-WARP HIMAYLAS, 
MOTTLED MOHAIRS, 
MELANGES, 


and 
@ variety of other neat and desirable Fabrics. 
MOREENES FOR SKIRTS. 


- 


“pen 
SHAWLS. 


THIBET, BLANKET, CHINA SILK, and other | 


BOOK MUSLIN and HDKFPS., §c., §¢. | 


NOW Is THE TIME FOR 
BARGAINS IN DRY GOODS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
SEVENTH AND SPRING GARDEN STS., PHILA., 
a positively determined to close out his entire stock 
o 


DRY GOODS, 


and desires to dose within One Month. A rare op- 

portunity is offered to secure bargains. 

Thibet Squares, bound and unbound, less than cost. 

Small sized Thibet Squares very low. 

1-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls $6.50; regular 

price $8.00. 

8-4 White Barege Squares $1.75; worth $3.00. 
Any one needing a shawl within a year or two 

will do well to secure it now at several! dollars 

under the regular price. 

Dark Brown Alpacas 45 cts.; reduced from 62} cts. 

Silk Finish Brown Alpacas 874 cents; worth $1.25. 


| Black Alpacas at cost. 


We would also call attention to our LARGE and Various kinds of Drees Goods at very low prices. 


WELL-ASSORTED STOCK of 


GENERAL DRY GOODS 


Customers can rely upon polite attention and 
GOOD GOODS, 
pap AT THE LOWEST PRICES. -@e 
JOSEPH H. THORNLEY, 
N. E. cor. 8th and Spring Garden, 
Philadelphia, 
(Eetablished 1853.) 


| Second Edition: Complete to 1873. 
A HISTORY AND GENERAL CATALOGUE 
OF WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Compiled bgfWatson W. Dewers. 


The work contains : 

I. A brief History of the Institution. 

II. List of Officers and Committees from its ori- 

gin to the present time. 

III. A complete Catalogue of Students (nearly ten 
thousand,) with residence and date of Ad- 
mission. 

IV. An Alphabetical Index to all names in the 
foregoing lists. 

Errors occurring in the former Edition have been 
corrected, so far as known. Hundreds of Friends, in 
all parts of the country, who were wholly or partly 
educated at the School, -will be interested in the 

book : 

Large 12 mo. Cloth, 343 p., Price $1.75. By mail, 

post paid, $2.00. 

For sale by Jacob Smedley, a’ Friends’ Book 
Store, 304 Arch Street, Phil’s, and by Lewis For- 
sythe, at the School, Street Road P. O., Chester Co., 
Pa. 





GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Suceussor to, and for several years catter for, the 


date 
CHARLBS C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. ' 

GF Plain Coats » Specialty. 


: Loom Table Linens 28 cts., 31 cts., 40 cts., 50 cts. 


Very, very cheap. 


|Muslins, Canton Flannels, Tickings, Towelings, 


Spool Cotton, all at cost. 


| Lots of Children’s Hose and Gloves vey cheap. 


WE OFFER CHOICE OF 


FOUR OOURSES OF LESSONS 
FOR 1873. 


American §. 8. Worker. 


$1.50 a Year, in Advance. 

pey’Specimen eopy of WORKER and LESSON 
PAPER, Liste of INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
(which we have adopted) for 1873—an1 Lists of the 
Worker Lessons for 1870, 1871 and 1872, and Club 
Rates, sent on application to the publisher, J. W. 
MoINTYRB, Sanday School and R-ligious Book- 
seller, No. @ South Fitth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

weh.Bound Copies for 1870, 1871 and 1872, $2 
each postpaid. Lesson Papers on Matthew for 1870, 
on Gospel of Joba for 1871, on Acts for 1872, same 
prices for 1873, 12 cents ayear, or per 100 $9 a year. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 


William Ingram has just received a fresh invoice 
of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors 
below Chestnut. Dealers and families will find 
fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teae, Black Teas 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old Government 
Java Coffee. Friends from the country will find it 
to their interest to examine our fresh stock and 
prices; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to 
10 Ib. box by express at the lowest cash prices. 
Direct to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila. 


@ 





OR SALE—A truck farm of between 26 and 27 
acres of well cultivated good land, about 3 
miles from Moorestown, N. J4and } mile from Eves- 
ham. Possession given 4th mo. lst. Further in- 
formation can be had of J. M. Truman, Jr., 413) 
Franklin St., Phila. at 


E. MoMILLIN, | 
MILLINERYZ, 
No. 108 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, 
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ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 108 Ss. Fourth Street: 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1865. 


Expressly required by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy bolders. 


fore strictly mutual. 


=The distinguishing features of the Provident are :— 


It is there- 


“1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large prepertion 


of Friends among its members. 
2. Economy in expenses. 
3. Prudent investment of money. 


4. Liberality 10 the insured—as, for example, its »on-forferture system, which ia more liberal than that 


guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 


WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. 


ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THB 


‘6 3 
BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,"’ 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, 7 Janz JOHNSON, 
18mo. 71 pp... -Price 25c 
Primary Lessons for "First-day “Schools. By 
Jang Jonyson. Part First......... icentoese Price 12c. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
JanNE Jonyson. Part Second.............++ Price 20c. 
Biblical History Familiariszed by Questions 
By Ans A. Townsgnp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75¢ 
‘Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An 


swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By | 


Jans Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c 


“ 108 * “. Second. “ 35c 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Haggist E. Stooxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49ec. 


Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jams 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... Price 20c. 

4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel) 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c 

“A Treasury of Facts"—a Book designed 11 

- Qhfld@ren, in Six Numbers, being a revisior o! 
“Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonysos 

6 Nos., 32mo, 64.pp. each...........0-s00 Price 75 

Devotional Poetry4#or the Children. 

32 mo. 64 Pp..eeeeee © sceeee seseeeee cecccecee Price 20:, 

Memoir of Margaret Brown, by Benzammn Hat- 
LOWELL. 18mo. 176 pp,, Cloth............ Price 50c. 


BINDING, 


Persous wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or ao 


done, in neat durable styles, can have it 
to at this office, No. 144-N. 7th St: 





L.J. Magoy, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both _—. under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, rren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with “e: 1st session of 16 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
weeks on Ist mo. 7th, 1873, and 3d session of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 
dustries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full 
= apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- 

P 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened 
MAGIC LANTERN SLADES. 
For Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lecture- 
rooms, it is unrivalled. Brilliant and easy 
to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 cta. 


sCIOPTICON MANUAL (Bevised Bd.) 50 cts. 






ENGRAVED FORMS. 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh St. 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 546 


North 10th Street, 
‘PHILADELPHIA. — 


Plain Bonnets ready made: * 


> « 


